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Business Like 


Other Social Functions 


Must be Ready to Accept the Criterion 
of Social Welfare, that is, the Welfare 
of Persons, in Judging its Organiza- 
tion, its Processes, its Total Behavior. 


Financial Reports 
for Workers 


HE most logical reason for un- 

dertaking a financial report, 

and the one which most often 
has prompted such action, is a gen- 
uine interest on the part of employees 
to know where the business, on 
which their livelihood depends, 
stands. This is particularly true in 
the larger organizations. In a small 
business, the employee is likely to 
be in direct contact both with the 
head of the firm and with its cus- 
tomers, so that he is told or is able 
to gauge for himself how the business 
is run and to what extent it is pros- 
pering. 

In the large concern, on the other 
hand, the employee is very remote 
from the centers of control and while 
he may guess at the standing of his 
own department, he is completely 


By Emptoyee Retations Bureau, 


National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
New York. 


ignorant of the financial status and 
operation of the organization as a 
whole. For many employees this 
ignorance results in a sense of inse- 
curity and may hamper performance. 
For others it may lead to a series of 
misconceptions which create a bar- 
rier of resentment between employees 
and employers and may be a source of 
grievances which the employer is at 
a loss to explain. 


Direct Statement 


A second and equally important 
reason for issuing a financial report 
to employees is the desire of the 
employer or the top management to 
address them in some direct manner, 
in order to inform them of the work- 
ings of their organization and to give 
them an understanding of the prob 
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lems which management and labor 
must face together. Since personal 
interviews are impracticable in a 
business of size the report form has 
necessarily been chosen as the best 
method by which management may 
establish a direct contact with its 
workers. It might be noted here 
that the “‘report’’ may not necessarily 
be a printed one and in several cases 
has successfully been presented orally 
at mass meetings of employees. 

What can be accomplished by the 
issuing of a statement for employees 
varies with the manner in which the 
project is carried through. First, by 
its very existence it can help to 
bridge the gap which exists between 
employer and employee in many 
organizations, since it indicates a 
recognition of the importance of 
employee codperation and employee 
satisfaction. 

Second, it can explain to the 
employee the workings of the mecha- 
nism of which he is a part so that he 
understands how and why the organi- 
zation operates as it does. It can 
explain management’s triple responsi- 
bility to the public, the employee, 
and the stockholder. It can give the 
employee some idea of the current 
status of the business, and in conse- 
quence, of his job and its prospects. 
It can bring home to him the sig- 
nificance of his own particular work 
in the total operation. It can show 
how the performance of each indi- 
vidual contributes to the welfare of 
the entire enterprise. It can show 
in what degree management has 


attempted to discharge its responsi- 
bilities to its employees. 


Conditions Influencing Preparation 


The conditions which must govern 
the issuance of a report are several. 
Most important is the status of em- 
ployer-employee relations at the time 
and preceding the time that the 
report is to be issued. The report 
is a cordial gesture. If it is issued 
at a time when relations between 
management and personnel have been 
less than reasonably friendly it is 
likely to be interpreted as a strategem 
or an act of paternalism and defeat 
its own purpose. The tone estab- 
lished by management in its everyday 
dealings with employees must govern 
the tone of the report and no sudden 
innovation must be introduced in 
order to avoid arousing resistance or 
suspicion. The status of collective 
bargaining will also have an influence 
on the report and will determine 
much of the content. 

The size of the company will pre- 
determine the nature of the report to 
a great extent. In a large organiza- 
tion the material to be dealt with 
is much more complex and the rela- 
tionship between management and 
employees more remote and formal, 
while in the smaller organization, 
where the matter covered is rela- 
tively simple, it is frequently feasible 
to prepare a statement which is much 
more personal and more informal in 
both structure and tone. 

Other factors which must be kept 
in mind when preparing the report 
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are the degree to which employees 
already are familiar with the conduct 
of the business; the educational back- 
ground of the employees, socio-eco- 
nomic background, and level of in- 
telligence. The report must be ac- 
ceptable to all groups, within the 
grasp of all and yet not so simplified 
that any group can feel it is being 
talked down to. 

The degree of centralization in both 
the training system and the organiza- 
tion will have a good deal of influ- 
ence on the report. In some com- 
panies where individual departments 
are sufficiently large to be considered 
complete entities it may be desirable 
to devise some plan of indicating the 
financial structure of each department 
for its own employees as well as 
constructing the picture of the whole. 
In larger companies, where it is not 
readily apparent to employees which 
departments contribute most to earn- 
ings, it may be of interest to show 
just what the contribution made by 
each department is and how each 
department must figure in the alloca- 
tion of expense. 


Forms for a Financial Statement 


Most frequently the report to em- 
ployees has been inaugurated within 
the past year or two, as an annual 
thing ostensibly, and has been built 
around the company’s annual state- 
ment to stockholders. This is either 
reproduced as such and then ex- 
plained with as many ramifications 
as afe necessary to get the company’s 
points across, or it is presented in a 
somewhat less technical manner with 


each item described in everyday terms 
to make it more readily understand- 
able to those without financial train- 
ing. In addition to this condensed 
balance sheet a number of companies 
include an analysis of expenses in- 
curred in running the business, and 
also an analysis of what happens to 
every dollar ‘paid into the company 
by its customers. 

Some concerns have also found it of 
interest to include in the description 
of their balance sheets a ‘‘per em- 
ployee’’ statement. This is done by 
dividing the amount of each item 
in the balance sheet by the number 
of employees in the company, in 
order to give a rough idea of what is 
behind each employee's job. 

According to the length of the 
report it may be presented as a flyer, 
or a small leaflet; included in the 
house organ if there is such, or made 
into a booklet. As previously indi- 
cated, in some instances the report 
has been presented orally. While 
this latter method has the merit of 
personal delivery and permits of 
direct questioning of the speaker by 
assembled employees, it does not 
have the advantage of making possi- 
ble the repeated reading and mulling 
over which a printed copy of the 
material offers. It is not always 
possible at a meeting to use the charts 
and the illustrations which are an 
integral part of the most successful 
reports issued thus far and which 
seem to do much to make the state- 
ment understandable, interesting and 
effective. 

In preparing a report the deciding 
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factor in the choice of a medium 
should be the accustomed manner in 
which the company addresses em- 
ployees—there should be no radical 
departure as far as practicable. At 
the same time, if possible, provision 
should be made for including illus- 
trative and decorative material in 
order to make the report effective 
from the standpoint of interest, com- 
prehension and entertainment. 


Suggested Guide 


There follows, then, the suggested 
guide for an annual financial state- 
ment to employees. To some extent 
the suggested guide is a digest of 
financial reports to employees issued 
by industrial concerns. As we have 
said, it is by no means intended as a 
definitive outline, but rather as a 
framework around which a company 
can build its own report, altering it 
to fit its own needs and enhancing it 
by its own creative thinking. 


Keep in mind that variations will 
undoubtedly have to be made on the 
outline in at least three specific cases. 
First, small companies which under- 
take a report will probably wish to 
convey the same basic information 
in a more intimate manner, avoiding 
broad general terminology. Second, 
companies which are unionized, or 
have their own system of collective 
bargaining will probably wish to 
give greater emphasis to the section 
on the status of collective bargaining . 
and will wish to give detailed ac- 
counts of the accomplishments for 
the year. Third, those companies 
in which management and employees 
temporarily are not on thoroughly 
satisfactory terms of mutual under- 
standing will probably wish to omit 
the section on ‘‘What We Did For 
Our Employees’’ since it may not be 
accepted in the good faith in which 
it is offered. 


EMPLOYEE'S EDITION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR 1938-39 


Let’s See Where We Stand 
We want you to see the record of our progress during the past year 


We want you to know our hopes and plans for the future 


A statement to the effect that when companies were smaller 
and organizations were made up of fewer people, it was pos- 
sible for the owner or his manager to bring together groups 
of employees to talk over the problems of the day, problems 
faced by the enterprise. Unfortunately, growth and expan- 
sion has made this close contact between management and 
employees increasingly difficult, but not impossible. To- 
day, the employee may understand the position of his or her 
own department, but cannot know as clearly the position 
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of the business asa whole: This report is prepared annually 
for the purpose of acquainting employees with facts indicat- 
ing the progress of the business. 


What Is Our Job? 


serve the public 


A statement of the fundamental purpose of the business. 
“It exists to manufacture and distribute goods; members of 
the organization must have a belief in the goods that are 
being manufactured as well as a belief in the need of con- 
sumers for them.’’ The company must gather its raw and 
semi-finished goods from remote sources, process them in a 
skilled and competent manner, and see that they are dis- 
tributed to consumers at a reasonable price. The effective- 
ness of the company in performing these functions deter- 
mines its success. 


We must fulfill our responsibility to you, our employees 


A statement to the effect that employees are entitled to a fair 
return in money, security and increased opportunity for the 
time, interest and effort that they contribute to the success 
of the enterprise. The four or five fundamental rights of em- 
ployees might be briefly outlined here. 


We must fulfill our responsibility to our stockholders 


A statement of the obligation to the person or persons who 
serve as backers of the enterprise. Capital is necessary to 
the operation of the business and those people who give us 
their money to use, and assume the attendant risks, are also 
entitled to a fair return in the form of interest or dividends. 
Hence the necessity of making an annual report to them, as 
well as the necessity of making a fair profit from the oper- 
ation of the business. 


How Successfully Did We Do This Job in 1938? 


The picture in dollars and cents 


A recognition of the fact that every employee has some idea 
as to whether or not his department is doing well as com- 
pared with last year in sales volume or operating expense, 
but that few are in the position to see the financial picture 
as a whole. 
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(a) What we own and what we owe 


Presentation of a simplified balance sheet with assets listed 
under ‘‘what we own”’ and liabilities listed under ‘‘what we 


owe,’’ each item being amplified in a simple manner. 


It may 


be necessary to include a preliminary explanation of what a 


balance sheet means. 


lows. 
We Own 


Cash in banks to pay wages and other bills...... 
Securities which can be turned into cash to pay 
bills and meet emergencies................... 
Inventories, valued at cost or market—whichever 
is kn cgo<Geatitaemesoben mebeeteats 
Rent, supplies and various types of insurance paid 
ND isin: scctue Roitaakaee Sei Oana 
Land, buildings and equipment necessary to the 
conduct of our business...................... 
Minus a reduction in the value of these things 
(except land) due to wear and tear as a result of 
use since they were bought or built........... 
TI NI canis oration tapaidtrenn ers ok wim See ewisiane 
Good will of our customers, our most valuable 
possession, but which we cannot measure in 
money and which we therefore carry at........ 


Total amount of property, cash and other things 
eee ee ee eeties os 


ee 


we 


An example of the balance sheet fol- 


We Owe and We Are Worth 


Money owed to manufacturers for raw materials 
Money owed to the government for taxes....... 
Money owed for miscellaneous expense items... .. 
Money we must reserve for insurance payments... 
Money we must reserve to pay employees for their 
vacations when they are not productive......... 
Money we must reserve to meet emergencies, for 
improvements in equipment and development 
CEP ee ov esicikcdtuanatiesseenees 
The money invested in the business by our stock- 
io scce den ck crue sencenouebbetabecetes 


Total money supplied to us and owed by us....... 


(d) How did our job in 1938 compare with other years 


Other tables and graphs, comparing present with previous 
years, particularly where returns to employees and dividends 


are concerned. 


Another Way of Looking At It 
What we did in 1938 for our customers and consumers 


A description of the highlights in the extension of consumer 
service, in the addition of new lines of products, in the ex- 
pansion and modernization of the plant and so forth. 


What we did in 1938 for our employees 


by providing jobs 


An estimate of the number of people working for the com- 
pany and the number of families directly or indirectly sup- 


ported by it. 


in wages and hours 


An estimate of the total payroll for the year and a compari- 


son of the number of hours it is necessary to work for a given 
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sum now, as compared with years when longer hours and 
lower wages were prevalent. 

in improving working conditions 
The highlights of any improvements in structure and system 
that benefit employees, as well as any innovations or changes 
made expressly to benefit employees. 

in looking out for health 
A brief report of the work of the health department for the 
year, with interesting facts and figures. 

in providing insurance 
A description of the facilities for obtaining hospital, life, and 
other forms of insurance offered by the company. 

in giving opportunity for study and advancement 
A report on the executive training courses and other study 
facilities provided. 

in making promotions 
Actual figures 

in giving bonuses and awards 
Actual cases 

im sponsoring group activities 
A recapitulation of the athletic, social and other events of 
the year. 

in getting together and talking over problems 
A report on collective bargaining during the year, if any; 
otherwise the highlights of contacts during the year between 
management and employees to settle grievances or make sug- 
gestions, as well as a statement of the management’s willing- 
ness always to hear individual employees or groups of em- 
ployees. 


Looking Ahead 


A statement of the outlook for the coming year, for the 
company itself and for business as a whole. A declaration 
of determination to continue to fulfill its responsibilities 
both to its customers and its employees, and a statement of 
the need for wholehearted cooperation between employees 
and management. 
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Do's and Don'ts 


Certain do’s and dont’s which 
should be observed in preparing a 
report automatically suggest them- 
selves in presenting the outline. The 


following are the most imperative. 
Do's 

Give a complete and accurate financial report 

Make it clear that employees are free to examine the ac- 
tual stockholders’ report. 

Explain any expansion or reorganization of which em- 
ployees may have heard through rumor or newspaper 
reports. 

Be sincere, simple, logical and entertaining. 

Use illustrations freely, both for decoration and to clarify 
difficult points. 

Mention every phase of company operation and every 
category of employees, so that every employee reading 
the report can identify himself with some part, if not 
all of it. 

Keep the format simple and inexpensive, in order to avoid 
charges of wasting money that might go into wages. 
Inform all your executives and junior executives of the 
contents of the report before it is issued and be sure 
they understand it and can answer any questions 

intelligently. 

Make provision for receiving and answering employee 
comments and questions concerning the report. 

Don't's 

Don't write in the first person singular. 

Don't talk down to employees. 

Don’t overpersonalize this report by eulogizing a person 
or persons in the ownership or management group. | 

Don’t tackle socio-economic questions. 

Don't touch on matters which involve political or other 
convictions. 

Don't attempt to explain away difficult business problems 
by an ever-simplified interpretation. 


Don't sugar coat the picture. 
Don’t alibi. 


Literature on Subject 


There is a growing literature on the 
subject of employee publications in 
general and financial reports in partic- 
ular. To those who are interested in 
studying the field in greater detail we 
tecommend the following: 


Making the Financial Report Speak for 
Industry, is a book just issued by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
We are informed that the book con- 
tains valuable suggestions for the 
preparation of financial reports for 
stockholders, the general public and 
employees, although the book was so 
recently published that a copy has not 
yet reached our offices. Further in- 
formation concerning it can be ob- 
tained from the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Financial Reports and Employee Peri- 
odicals, an article which appeared in 
the August, 1938 number of ‘‘Person- 
nel’’ a publication of the American 
Management Association. Its au- 
thor is Frank Rising, Labor Editor of 
“Business Week.’’ Mr. Rising sug- 
gests guiding principles for employee 
publications and financial reports. 

Management Tells Its Story to Em- 
ployees, an article in the November, 
1938, issue of the ‘‘Executives Service 
Bulletin’’ of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, describing the 
method used by the Manning, Max- 
well & Moore Company to present 
their story to their employees in a 
series of meetings. The article is by 
Mr. Robert H. Wason, president of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 

Reporting to Employees on Company 
Operations, a pamphlet issued by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and available free on written 
request by executives on their busi- 
ness letterheads. The pamphlet is a 
detailed, illustrated survey of the re- 
ports issued by all types of businesses. 


To Make San Francisco a Recognized 
Center of Equitable, Stable Industrial 





Relations-—an Area in which Industry 


and Business 
and with Security to 
Employees 


San Francisco 


can Operate Profitably 
Employers, 


and the ##Community. 


Employers Council 


rightful interests of employers 
and groups of employers through 
collective bargaining and mutual aid 
in relations between employers and 
employes, there has been organized 
the San Francisco Employers Council. 

The objectives of this Council, as 
stated in its Articles of Incorporation, 
are as follows: 

1. To secure collective action by 
employers and groups of employers to 
the end that stable, peaceful and 
harmonious relations between em- 
ployers and employes will be pro- 
moted and established and that wages 
and working conditions fair and just 
both to employer and employe be 
maintained and honest and faithful 
observance of all agreements and 
obligations by all parties concerned 


Fe the purpose of protecting the 


By Atmon E. Rots, 


President 


be procured, always recognizing the 
public interest as paramount; 

2. To promote and encourage the 
organization of autonomous groups 
among employers and to promote co- 
Operation among such groups and 
individual employers for mutual 
counsel and aid in matters relating 
to labor relations; 

3. To promote the recognition and 
exercise of the right of employers to 
bargain collectively; 

4. When requested, to assist its 
members and others in matters re- 
lating to the negotiation, execution 
and performance of fair labor con- 
tracts; 

5. To collect, compile and dis- 
tribute information and statistics re- 
lating to any of the matters men- 
tioned herein. 
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We believe these objectives to be 
reasonable and necessary, in the fur- 
therance of sound industrial relations. 

Organization of the San Francisco 
Employers Council is in keeping with 
the advanced procedures in labor re- 
lations found in Great Britain and 
Sweden as reported by the Commis- 
sions sent to those nations by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. These Commissions 
found not only local, but regional and 
national groups of employers bargain- 
ing collectively with similar groups 
of employes. On this point the re- 
port of the Commission sent to Great 
Britain says (Par. 10): 

‘‘Among the employers’ associa- 
tions some, like the Mining Asso- 
ciation, are quite homogeneous; 
some, like the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ National Federation, 
bring together many different types 
of manufacturing; some, like the 
Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Association, affiliate both district as- 
sociations and individual firms; some, 
as in the textile industry, consist of 
particular divisions of an industry 
according to materials or processes 
or both. Among the union feder- 
ations, some are very loosely organ- 
ized and others are so highly devel- 
oped that they differ little from 
amalgamations; they may bring to- 
gether unions in different industries, 
or local unions in a single industry, 
or associations of national unions in 
a single industry.”’ 

A number of the incorporators 
represented employer groups. Those 


groups so represented included the 
following: 

Association of San Francisco Dis- 
tributors 

Hotel Employers Association of 
San Francisco 

Building Owners and Managers 
Association of San Francisco 

Motor Car Dealers Association of 
San Francisco, Inc. 

Central California Chapters, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of 
America 

Waterfront Employers Association 
of San Francisco 

The Board of Governors, which 

has superseded the original Incorp- 
orators, includes, in addition to repre- 
sentatives of the above groups, the 
President of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the President of 
the San Francisco Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and the President of the 
San Francisco Real Estate Board; also 
representatives of individual employ- 
ers and the public at large. 

While one of the main purposes 

of the Council is to encourage the 
development of group organizations 
similar to the Waterfront Employers, 
the Hotel Employers Association, the 
Association of San Francisco Dis- 
tributors, Inc., and the San Francisco 
Retailers Council, the Council will 
furnish assistance and advice to em- 
ployers not members of any group 
body; and it is expected that the 
Council will eventually become the 
recognized spokesman in a broad 
sense for all employers whether group 
or individual. 
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By-Laws of the Council provide 
for three classes of members— 

1. Industry associations; 

2. Individual employers, whether 
members of a group association or 
not, and 

3. Individuals who are not em- 
ployers but who have a direct interest 
in industrial stability. 

The Council will undertake the 
following definite services for its 
members: 

1. Provide a central body and 
clearing house to which all problems 
in industrial relations in San Fran- 
cisco can be brought for consider- 
ation, counsel and aid; 

2. Collect and compile statistics 
and information for use in negoti- 
ations with labor unions or arbitra- 
tions arising under labor contracts. 
Through a highly integrated and 
trained staff organization, the Coun- 
cil will bring to bear upon industrial 
relations problems the factual experi- 
ence of not only San Francisco em- 
ployers, but also of employers in 
similar lines of activities in other 
communities; 

3. When requested, assist its mem- 
bers, in matters relating to the nego- 
tiation, execution and performance of 
labor contracts; 

4. Render financial assistance to its 
members in such instances as involve 
the common interests of employers 
in San Francisco, and to such extent 
only as shall be approved and limited 
by the Board of Governors of the 
Council in advance; 

5. Develop and promote sound 
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legislative programs on matters af- 
fecting employer-employe relations; 

6. Compile and furnish to the 
public accurate information concern- 
ing labor relations problems with a 
view to developing an appreciation 
by the public of its vital interest in 
industrial stability. 

The members of the Association 
commit themselves to the following 
program: 

1. Members shall file all their con- 
tracts and agreements with local 
labor unions with the Council; 

2. Members shall advise the Coun- 
cil of any demands by unions for 
changes in such agreements before 
making any commitments relative 
thereto; 

3. Members shall advise the Coun- 
cil of any dispute or labor disturbance 
which is likely to lead to a strike 
or a lockout, and the circumstances 
connected therewith; 

4. Members shall co-operate with 
the Council in the development of a 
co-ordinated program on legislation 
affecting employer-employe relations. 

The Council seeks to achieve a bal- 
ance in industrial relations founded 
upon a collective employer strength 
comparable to the collective strength 
of organized labor. Such relatively 
equal strengths lead to mutual respect 
and to the making and keeping of 
fair working agreements. 

It is not our belief that this organ- 
ization is of itself a remedy for all 
industrial ills. That remedy must 
be found in a mutual willingness and 
desire to approach these intricate 
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problems with a belief that they can 
be solved without destroying the 
rights of either party and with full 
consideration for the public interest, 
which is always paramount. That 
interest is to make San Francisco a 


recognized center of equitable, stable 
industrial relations—an area in which 
industry and business can operate 
profitably and with security to 


employers, employes and the com- 
munity. 
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Collective 
creases in Different Departments 
to Job Classification Plans. 





Bargaining for Wage In- 
Led 


Arguments 


Over Pay Rates then Shifted to Indi- 
vidual Employees and Whether they 


Were 
to 


Full Use of 


Worth Their 
Merit Rating. 


Pay and Led 
What Next? 


Employee Ratings 


N THE desk of the personnel 
() director lay 3,500 sheets of 

paper. Each was a rating 
sheet telling something of the person- 
ality, habits and actions of the em- 
ployees in a factory. These sheets 
represented the joint efforts of many 
supervisors in the plant to evaluate 
their workmen. Many hours of work 
were spent in developing the rating 
sheet and in collecting the data. 
The next job was what to do with 
the sheets. 

The first concern of a company 
which has rated its employees is 
whether or not the rating really 
measures the qualities of the partic- 
ular men who have been rated. 
Then, too, the rating must be such 
that comparable results can be ob- 
tained if the rating is repeated in a 
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year or so. The returns from a rat- 
ing system may reveal that those 
who made the rating were not quali- 
fied to perform a function of such 
grave importance to the company 
and to the persons rated. 


Rating and Morale 


One of the outstanding interests 
in rating systems grows out of the 
present emphasis on employee mor- 
ale. A rating system will not neces- 
sarily measure employee morale, but 
it may be drawn up in such a way 
that it will afford a fine approach 
to the study of individual morale. 
This is the point of richest return 
from a rating system. Any company 
which is unable to apply its rating 
system to the problem of under- 
standing employee attitudes and em- 
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ployee morale may do well to give 
some thought to the revamping of 
its system. - 

An analysis of the ratings by de- 
partments should be made to deter- 
mine the distribution of the ratings 
of employees as high, low, inter- 
mediate or on whatever levels the 
system provides. Specifically, if we 
consider the criterion, ‘‘dependabil- 
ity,’ rated at five levels from high 
to low, we should know what per- 
centage of employees in each depart- 
ment are rated at each rank. Grant- 
ing that the returns are both reliable 
and valid we should be able to make 
deductions as to whether the depart- 
ment stands lower than other depart- 
ments, and whether it contains more 
dependable persons than other de- 
partments. 


Check Against Performance 


Where deficiency in any criterion 
is indicated this deficiency should be 
checked against the performance of 
the department. By so doing it may 
be possible to locate the reasons for 
wasted material or for low employee 
morale. The foreman may be con- 
sulted as to why he has not improved 
this particular condition in his de- 
partment. 

Traits or criteria used in any rating 
scale should always be related to 
actual performance. A general sum- 
mary of these traits should be made 
to gain an index of the plant as a 
whole. Thus a composite of the 
standing of the company in all traits 
is obtained. 





Such a composite may show that 
department ““Y’’ has 56% of all its 
ratings at the “‘A’’ level. Another 
department may have only 2% of its 
ratings at the “‘A’’ level. In such 
extreme cases there should be a care- 
ful survey of the causes for such 
diverse conditions. Granting that 
the data reveal the true facts some- 
thing should be done at once in the 
department which has only 2% of 
its employees in the upper bracket. 
Situations similar to those presented 
above exist in industry and business 
today as revealed by actual returns 
from ratings. 


Compare Distributions 


Comparison must be made as to 
the comparable standing of each 
criterion or trait in the department 
and in the company as a whole. A 
recent audit revealed that a certain 
department placed 71% of its em- 
ployees in the “‘A’’ level in ‘‘ac- 
curacy’’ but placed only 7% of its 
employees in the ‘‘A’’ level in ‘“‘be- 
havior.’’ Evidently there is much 
work to be done in that department 
to improve the behavior of its em- 
ployees. 

Similar study should be made of 
the plant as a whole in regard to the 
rank of the employees in each cri- 
teria. If the “‘A’’ levels are distri- 
buted so that “‘behavior’’ receives 
31% of the ‘‘A’’ ranks and ‘‘safety’’ 
but 9% of the “‘A’’ ratings some 
consideration should be given at once 
to the matter of safety. 

The richest returns from the use of 
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a rating or personal audit should 
come from individual analysis. The 
employee who rates “‘A’’ in all cri- 
teria but one and rates ‘‘D’’ or “‘E”’ 
in that single criteria is a subject 
for careful study. This introduces a 
phase of personnel work that is as 
yet not fully recognized in industry. 

Still more serious is the case of 
the employee who has long years of 
seniority with the company but who 
is rated low in most of the criteria 
on the rating sheet. This job neces- 
sitates an audit done with the same 
exactness that is given to an inven- 
tory of materials. A sheet giving 
the name of individuals, the work 
they do, the work they can do, their 
standing on each criteria and their 
seniority rank will prove a revelation 
to any company which has never 


made up such a record. 


Advancement of Employees 


Rating sheets should be built so 
as to provide a record of the actual 
performance of the individual on the 
job. They should also provide for 
rating the ability of the worker to 
advance or to receive training. Most 
rating sheets do not make any dis- 
tinction between performance on the 
job and ability to advance. There 
are many cases where workmen are 
very satisfactory but are not qualified 
to advance. Many are not interested 
in training on the job for that or 
other jobs. These people are usually 
very contented individuals who do 
good work. Discontent may be 
found among those who are worthy 
of larger demands upon their abilities 
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or who have both the ambition and 
mental capacity to advance. 

A careful study of the employees 
rated high in “‘ability’’ reveals the 
reserve power of a company. This 
reserve power is a very essential 
asset in any business. Individuals 
so rated should be given special con- 
sideration including an investigation 
of their interests, and a study of their 
educational and experience back- 
grounds. Training should be pro- 
vided for these people in as far as 
conditions and opportunities war- 
rant. 

If a company has fifty departments 
and eight of them have no individual 
who rates “‘A’’ in ability there is 
cause for immediate investigation. 
The foreman may be afraid to bring 
or to keep any strong men in his 
department. Promising workers may 
refuse to stay because of the fore- 
man’s attitude. 

If one department rates as many 
as 50% of its employees “‘A’’ in 
“ability’’ it may be that the fore- 
man’s standards are unreliable, his 
judgment is bad, that he has failed 
to push good men on up the ladder, 
or that he has not cooperated with 
other departments or with the em- 
ployment office. Every department 
needs at least one or more strong 
men as understudies. An analysis of 
the ratings should reveal the real 
conditions in regard to this important 
matter. 


Ratings and Service Records 


If group leaders, straw bosses, 
shift leaders or assistants are rated, 
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the same careful study should be 
made of them that has been suggested 
for the regular workman. If these 
men exercise any amount of super- 
visory power it is best to use a rating 
sheet which differs from the one used 
for workmen. A sheet used for rat- 
ing foremen is more satisfactory in 
this case. 

Follow up of ratings for workers 
will be much more effective if the 
rating sheet becomes a service record 
which can be transferred from depart- 
ment to department if the employee 
is transferred. A record of the em- 
ployee’s performance should be made 
on the back of this rating sheet or 
on an attached sheet. Outstanding 
safety records, improvements, and the 
man’s work record should be recorded 
as a sort of merit award record. 

Likewise, his serious blunders and 
bad attitudes should be recorded. 
These last items should not be for 
the purpose of keeping a record that 
might be used against the man, but 
rather as a guide to help him in 
correcting his faults. 


Should Worker See Ratings 


Should a worker be shown his rat- 
ing sheet? Circumstances will mod- 
ify the approach and method used. 
No amount of care will keep em- 
ployees from learning that a rating 
System is in use. Any system that 
will not stand the scrutiny of those 
who are rated had better be placed 
in the discard. It may be unneces- 
sary and unwise to call employees in 
one by one to look over their ratings 
although there may be plants and 


departments where this could be 
done. 

But information can be quietly 
circulated so that any employee may 
see his sheet if he desires. When a 
man gets into trouble his attention 
may be called to his past record and 
he may be shown in what particulars 
his rating is faulty. Of course, this 
must all be done with the best of 
spirit and with the confidence of the 
workman. 

After the ratings have been com- 


pleted those who rate particularily 


low should be called in for a con- 
ference witha view to getting their 
help and opinions in making im- 
provements. A foreman who cannot 
sit down in quiet with an employee 
to talk over a weakness is not quali- 
fied to handle men in action under 
the strain of modern production. 
There is nothing that makes a work- 
man sore quicker or more anti-social 
than to be “‘fixed’’ after two or three 
years because his “‘rating has never 
been satisfactory anyway.”’ 

By way of summary it seems wise 
to forego the important job of em- 
ployee rating unless a firm is able 
and willing to follow through after 
rating. An analysis of the form in 
use should be made to see how the 
returns it brings comply with per- 
formance and with release and trans- 
fer records. The ratings should be 
used specifically as a guide to reme- 
dial work with employees. The re- 
turns should be used as aids in further 
qualifying foremen to improve the 
reliability of ratings of their work- 
ers and to improve the abilities 
and attitudes of their workers. 


















Mr. Andrews Eventually Expects to Have 
1500 Employees, Including 600 Inspectors, 
89 Branch Offices, and 
Committees. 
be 





100 Industry 
He Thinks the Law Should 
Amended to Protect Employers. 


Wage ana Hour 
Administration 


R. woopRuM. We have be- 
| VI fore us an item of $950,000 

for salaries and expenses in 
the administration of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Mr. Andrews, if you desire to make 
a preliminary statement in reference 
to the work of your division the 
committee will be very glad to hear 
you at this time. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I 
started work on August 16. We had 
to progress very slowly for a number 
of reasons. One was the limited 
appropriation. 

The Director of the Budget very 
kindly, and I think correctly, per- 
mitted us to use our money faster 
than one-twelfth of the appropriation 
per month, the appropriation being 
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$400,000, of which $50,000 went to 
the Children’s Bureau. 

May I say that this deficiency esti- 
mate we prepared in such a way that 
we shall work upward from our 
present staff, which is about 377 on 
our own pay roll. We have been 
loaned, on the reimbursable basis, 
about 111 people from other agencies 
who are not on our pay roll but whom 
we need to carry on our work. 

This money which we are asking 
for will permit us to build up this 
organization gradually, so by the 
end of this fiscal year we will have 
about 750 employees. We think that 
this is the very least we can get along 
with to give the public the service 
which I think they expect. 














1500 Employees 


Mr. Wooprum. Right on that 
point, let me ask you this question: 
What do you expect your pay roll to 
run during 1940? 

Mr. Anprews. I think at the end 
of the next fiscal year we will work 
up to about 996 employees, if we have 
our full organization going then. 

Mr. Wooprum. Will that be your 
peake 

Mr. Anprews. No, sir; and we 
made a very careful reservation before 
the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. We think if the organiza- 
tion is to be successful it will have 
probably as many as 1,500 employees. 

In other words, we think we need 
about 600 inspectors, but that has 
been reduced to about 350. We use 
first the basis of the industrial popu- 
lation, having 1 inspector to 30,300 
covered workers, while in New York 
State we have more than 12 inspectors 
for that number, and in England, 
where they have an act somewhat 
similar to ours, they have at least 
twice as many people as we are re- 
quiring. I do not think it would be 
proper for us to expect too much, but 
‘to feel our way along as we go. . 

Mr. Lamsertson. That means in 
the Washington office? 

Mr. ANpreEws. No. 


89 Offices 
Mr. LamsBertson. Does it mean 


in the regional offices? 
Mr. ANprews. That means our 


12 regional offices, and our perfect 
set-up, 


including these regional 
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offices, is something like 89 offices 
eventually in the United States in 
addition to the Washington set-up. 

Of course, there will be many 
more people in the field than in 
Washington. In order to make the 
act work as it should, we should 
have the right type of people in the 
centers of industrial population where 
people can go to them and get in- 
formation rapidly, and where our 
inspectors can be near the places 
they have to inspect. 

I might mention that as much as 
possible we want to utilize the State 
labor departments, and when we find 
that they can do the work, to give 
them a good deal of the inspection 
work. 

Mr. WIGGLEsworRTH. 
your figure on inspectors? 

Mr. Anprews. We asked origi- 
nally for 603, one for every 20,000 
covered workers. 

Mr. Taser. And the Budget al- 
lowed you how many? 

Mr. Anprews. They allowed us 
about 350; that is in our regular 
budget. 

Of course, the field branch is a 
branch of codperation and compli- 
ance, and that is where the inspectors 
are, and where the regional ofh- 
cers are. 

We expect to have a regional 
director, a regional attorney and a 
regional information person, and we 
would say 20 inspectors per supervis- 
ing inspector and a small clerical 
personnel. That was the set-up used 
for estimating purposes. 


What was 
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Civil-Service Status 


Mr. Luptow. Do you have any 
employees who are not under civil 
service, aside from the directing 
heads? 

Mr. Anprews. We have the 
deputy administrator, the assistant 
administrator in charge of wage- 
and-hour standards, the assistant ad- 
ministrator in charge of codperation 
and enforcement, the assistant ad- 
ministrator in charge of the informa- 
tion service, and the general counsel, 
whom I have been permitted to 
appoint under Presidential edict, or 
whatever it is called, for the first 
incumbent only. They have to pass 
civil-service qualifications, but they 
do not have to take an examination. 
That is also true of our regional 
directors. 


Pressure For Committees 


Mr. Wooprvuom. 


Is it $400,000 for 
the current fiscal year? 


Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. The 
Wage and Hour Division received 
$350,000 of that. We have a great 
deal of pressure brought on us by all 
sorts of organizations, some trade 
organizations and some labor unions, 
to appoint other industrial commit- 
tees as quickly as possible in such 
industries as boots and shoes, rubber 
goods, leather, paper, and so forth. 
To that we just have to say that we 
have not the personnel with which 
to do it. 

Mr. Wooprum. What is your 
experience as to the attitude industry 
has taken toward this work? 


Mr. Anprews. I have the ad- 
vantage of having made several trips 
to the Southeast, Southwest, Middle 
West, and West. I have met mostly 
with chambers of commerce—in San 
Francisco with the Commonwealth 
Club, in Chicago with the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association, and so 
forth—and everywhere they seem to 
think that it is not a bad act, after 
all. A great many people say this 
to me, “Of course, we were against 
the act because we thought it was 
just another example of Government 
bureaucracy butting into the affairs 
of business, but, apparently, it is 
going to work.’’ Business men seem 
to agree on the shorter work-week, 
and the gradual raising of wages. 
They agree that that is a good thing 
from the business standpoint, and 
that, after all, is a better business act. 

I think that they begin to have 
confidence’in it, and they want us to 
make it a sound act for business, and 
from their standpoint not another 
gesture of the Government trying to 
butt into the affairs of private indus- 
try. That is what they told me, 
and I think that is a correct state- 
ment of the feeling of business gen- 
erally. 


Small Businessmen 


Mr. LamBERTSON. Is not that true 
of large industry, but not the attitude 
of the smaller ones? 

Mr. Anprews. Of course, the 
gentlemen who met me in my travels 
around the country were probably 
the representatives of the larger in- 
dustries, but I can speak of the small 
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industries as | know them in my own 
State, where I have had a good deal 
of experience with minimum-wage 
laws. They seem to be equally in- 
terested, because, apparently, there 
are just as many good small employ- 
ers as there are large ones, and those 
small employers, in turn, have a 
minority of employers who are chisel- 
ing. The chiseling small employers 
would be just as much against the 
interest of the better small employers 
as is the case among the big employers 
in the competitive market. 


Amendments to Act 


Mr. Luptow. I presume this act 
will be modified from time to time: 
Have you gone into it far enough to 
make any suggestions as to amend- 
ments or changes? 

Mr. Anprews. I have had the 
privilege of talking with quite a 
few gentlemen in Congress. I, being 
more or less a newcomer, do not 
wish to be too forward with recom- 
mendations. Of course, there have 
been a great many recommendations 
made to us, and the act says that the 
Administrator shall make recommen- 
dations from time to time to Congress 
as to appropriate amendments. I no- 
ticed from their recent report that 
the American Bar Association has 
made no recommendation yet. They 
say that it is too early. I am not 
sure that is so. 

I think I would like to sit down 
and talk with the Labor Industries 
Committee about that, because I 
think that first in importance is that 
the law be amended for simplifica- 


tion, but I do not think that the 
basic principles should be changed. 
I think that a clarification of some 
things in the act would be very 
helpful. 

I am glad you brought that up, 
because one of my duties is that of 
answering questions. We have a 
deluge of mail. I receive letters 
from a great many people containing 
questions and some of them-I have 
not been able to answer definitely, 
because, for one thing, the Adminis- 
trator has not the power to rule on 
what is interstate commerce. We 
are using the States, where they 
wish it, to have laws covering intra- 
state commerce, and I believe that 
half of the States will have legisla- 
tion of that sort before them this 
year. 


State Laws 


If legislation of this type is passed 
by the States, it will very much 
simplify our task here in Washington. 
On questions of law, or on the bor- 
der-line of the law, we do not feel 
that we should attempt to answer 


the questions too definitely. We do 
not think that is what Congress 
wished us to do, but we try to give 
answers as rapidly as possible, but 
with the warning that if we are 
wrong— 

Mr. Lup.ow Cinterposing). When 
a business concern comes to you 
with a bona fide question for its own 
guidance, you try to furnish the 
information, do you not? 

Mr. Anvprews. Yes, sir. Of 
course, sometimes it is difficult for 
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me to say what the answer is. If 
the act had a provision that when 
the Administrator makes a rule or 
regulation, or passes upon a particu- 
lar situation, such as I believe is 
contained in the Security Exchange 
Act, the person receiving the advice 
would be relieved from any retro- 
active action in any court in the 
way of awarding back wages, for 
instance. We can now advise em- 
ployers on some questions but there 
is always a possibility that the courts 
might overrule us. 


100 Committees Foreseen 


Mr. Lamsertson. How many 
industries do you estimate there are 
in the United States? 

Mr. Anprews. I think it all 
depends. You could say that there 
are 1,500 industries. The Adminis- 
trator is supposed as rapidly as 
possible to form the industrial com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Lamsertson. I was wonder- 
ing how many there were in the 
whole United States. 

Mr. Anprews. Before I came 
down here, I consulted with some 
of the principal industrialists on 
that point, and the thought was 
that where we could we should make 
the coverage, as broad as possible, 
considering, of course, both from 
the legal and economic standpoints. 
That was the approach in the textile 
industry, which under the N. R. A. 
had many codes. We got the indus- 
try together and they agreed on a 
broad definition of the industry. 

Mr. Lamsertson. How many do 
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you recognize as the maximum num- 
ber that you will ever recognize? 

Mr. Anprews. I think if we go 
back to the old way of classifying 
industries, there would be 1,500, 
but I think we should get that down 
to less than 100. We have now our 
one apparel industry committee cov- 
ering what was considered 32 indus- 
tries in N. R. A. days. 


Committee Representation 


Mr. Ditrrer. Do the small em- 
ployers gain representation on these 
committees? 

Mr. Anprews. We try to havea 
good cross-section of the industry. 
Where the small man belongs toa 
trade organization, he may feel that 
he is well represented by an outstand- 
ing man in the industry on the com- 
mittee. Where we have various 
ramifications of the industry, as in 
the textile industry, they say, “‘We 
do not care about being represented, 
because the men appointed there are 
outstanding men and we trust them; 
but if we do need representation, 
can we have a small subcommittee 
or an advisory committee?’ There- 
fore these ramifications of a large 
industry are represented by small 
subcommittees. 

Mr. Luptow. By and large, you 
do not find industry disposed to be 
unreasonable, do you? 

Mr. Anprews. No, sir; it is al- 
most too good to be true. Take 
the Cotton Garment Manufacturing 
Association. They say that we are 
all right, but that they want regular 
inspections made by our men, be- 
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cause, they say that, while as a group 
they are fine, they want policing 
done—I will not say ‘‘policing,’’ 
but they want -investigating work 
done by the Federal Government to 
be sure that there is no breakdown in 
the act. There is a fine spirit of 
compliance. Under the N. R. A., 
when something was not done, some 
started chiseling, and then the whole 
code was broken down. We must 
have people in the field to protect 
employers against any growing dis- 
respect for the act. We will have 
that if we do not have some real 
enforcement. 


Protection of Employers 


Mr. Lamsertson. The first sec- 
tion of the act gives your scope as 
dealing with interstate commerce. 
Are you really going to take cog- 
nizance of that, or are you going to 
cover all labor? 

Mr. Anprews. No, sir; only in 
interstate commerce. That is one 
of our most difficult answers. We 
are trying to be realistic and sensible; 
but, as you know, only the Supreme 
Court of the United States can make a 
final ruling on that. Unfortunately, 
we Cannot say to a person, “You are 
either definitely in or definitely out. 
If you say you are out, we will still 
have to say, perhaps, the courts will 
decide otherwise.”’ 

That is the reason I said that we 
might have amendments if we want 
to protect an employer against any 
court decision which might be con- 
trary to our informal rulings. 

Mr. Lamsertson. I just won- 


dered how you were going to meet 
that, because I have regarded that 
as one of the impossible situations 
in the act. I think it was the inten- 
tion of Congress jn passing the act 
to include all labor. 

Mr. Anprews. I would prefer to 
have the States have their own acts, 
thereby including employees in intra- 
state commerce. 

Mr. Luptow. You want to be 
very careful not to unjustly penalize 
any employers, and in case the matter 
is so decided, that they be given 
retroactive immunity. 

Mr. Anprews. The Securities and 
Exchange Act, I think, has that pro- 
vision; that is, that if the Com- 
mission once says something, the 
person receiving that advice can feel 
satisfied that he is protected. 


Complaints 


Mr. Taser. You say you have 
had how many complaints? 

Mr. AnpreEws. About 6,200, 40 
per cent of which look as if they 
might be real complaints. There 
are a great many complaints from 
people operating in intrastate com- 
merce who think that they are within 
the act, which they are not. There 
are 6,179 complaints as of January ro. 
Of those 6,179, 1,348 seem to be vio- 
lations, or 40.2 per cent; 549 seem 
not to be violations, or 11 per cent; 
922 do not contain enough informa- 
tion for us to tell, and they have to be 
sent back for more information. That 
is 27.4 per cent; and 506 involve un- 
settled questions in industries where 
at the present time we can only hold 
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hearings to determine whether they 
are seasonable or on questions of area 
production or matters of that kind. 
Mr. Taser. Most of them com- 
plain that they haye been worked an 
extra hour or two in a week, or 
something of that kind? 
Mr. Anprews. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Taser. It is a very small 
number of hours, mostly, is it not, 
where there is an hour or so variation? 
Mr. Anprews. No; I think it is 
more than that. It was the idea 
that as of October 24 a person's 
hourly pay could be reduced for the 
first 44 hours and then increased 
after the 44 hours to come out with 
the same amount, for the same work 
week as existed previous to October 
24 


Mr. Taser. Do you have many 
of those complaints? 


Mr. ANDREWs. Quite a _ few. 
Under the act, section 18 says that 
it should not be done, but somehow 
the drafters missed any penalty for it. 
We think it is against the wishes of 
Congress; but we do not know where 
the penalty is. That might be an- 
other amendment that might be 
welcomed. 

Mr. Taper. Maybe there was a 
reason for that being there; I don’t 
know. There is no penalty for work- 
ing them more hours than is required? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes; there is a 
penalty for that. 

Mr. Taser. But not for not pay- 
ing them overtime? 


Reduced Weekly Earnings 


Mr. Anprews. No; there is a 
penalty for not paying them over- 


time. The question is whether there 
is a penalty or not for reducing wages 
under the act. The act went into 
effect October 24—some employers, 
not very many, reduced the hourly 
rate on that date, so that they would 
work the employees 44 hours at a 
reduced rate, and then with the 
overtime after the 44 hours at time 
and one-half they would pay for a 
work week of 50 or 56 hours the 
same amount as was paid before the 
law went into effect, although the 
act expresses the pious hope that 
nothing in the act shall tend to 
reduce wages. 

Mr. Tarver. 
interruption? 

Mr. Wooprum. Certainly. 

Mr. Tarver. Have you many 
cases of this kind: Where an employer 
has paid an employee who has gotten 
the general wage at an hourly rate, 
say for a 50-hour week or more, and 
has reduced the number of hours to 
44, paying him the same hourly wage 
that he did before October 24, but the 
result being that the employee has 
sustained a net loss in the amount of 
his wages? 

Mr. ANprews. Exactly. That is 
perfectly legal; and, of course, labor 
wants to know why. 

Of course, labor wants to know 
why, and our only answer is you 
cannot have any act which reduces 
the work-week that you will not 
have some reduction in the total 
weekly income. 

Labor talks about a 30-hour week. 
You cannot expect an employer who 
is paying a dollar an hour for a 
50-hour week to be in a position 


Will you permit an 
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where he would be able to pay $50 


for a 30-hour week overnight. There 
are very few employers who can 
afford that sort of thing. 

Mr. Tarver. What is the extent 
of complaints of that character by 
employees? 

Mr. Anprews. Very little. We 
just give the explanation that I have 
tried to give you and they see the 
point. It is up to collective bar- 
gaining and better times to get that 
weekly return back. 


Model State Act 


Mr. Luptow. Mr. Andrews, most 
of the State legislatures are in session 
this winter, are they not? 

Mr. ANprews. A great many of 
them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Luptow. Is it necessary or 
desirable that they enact legislation 
in order to correlate their State 
activities? 

Mr. Anprews. It is usually neces- 
sary. As I have gone around re- 
cently, I have met a good many 
Governors, and newly elected Gover- 
nors; and irrespective of party they 
seem to think that minimum wage 
regulation is the proper sort of legis- 
lation. I understand that at least 
half the States in the United States 
already have acts prepared to be 
introduced. 

Mr. Luptow. What sort of State 
act is it? 


Mr. AnprEws. Well, some States 


will have just a minimum wage act 
without hours. In my own State 
there was some question whether it 
would be constitutional to legislate 
for minimum wages and maximum 
hours for men. At the last election 
we adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment to make it clear that we could 
do that. To amend our minimum 
wage law to include men—we will 
just have to knock out two words, 
‘“‘females’’ and ‘‘minors,’’ and sub- 
stitute the word ‘“‘employees.’’ We 
already have legislation for hours for 
women, and we can pass an hours act 
for men. It all depends on what the 
existing State laws are as to what 
legislation comparable to the Fed- 
eral act is necessary. 

Mr. Luptow. You are not sug- 
gesting any uniform State statute, 
are you? 

Mr. Anprews. The Secretary of 
Labor last November called the fifth 
annual meeting on labor standards 
and labor legislation, at which there 
were representatives of most of the 
States, either from their labor depart- 
ments or other officials representing 
their Governors. They recommended 
unanimously a model act to. be used 
as a basis of consideration. There is 
great demand from the various States 
for copies of this proposal. So there 
seems to bea realinterest. It is very 
interesting that there is as much 
interest on the part of employers as 
employees. 








‘I Enclose Contracts Which We Propose 
to Have Signed Between Our Employees 
and the Company. Mr. A _ of the 
Chamber of Commerce Has  Pro- 
moted This Solution for Industrial 
Peace. May I Have Your Comments?’ 


Vulnerable 
Labor Contract 


From A CoMPANY PRESIDENT. 


X Company, Inc., a domestic corporation having its principal office 

and place of business at , hereinafter called the 
‘“Employer,’’ and the duly elected collective bargaining committee consisting 
of the employees of X Company, Inc., and each and every one of the employees 
of said company, hereinafter called the ‘‘Employees.”’ 


. GREEMENT made this day of February, 1939, by and between the 


Witnesseth: 


Wuerzas, the employees engaged by and working for the employer have 
duly and regularly selected and designated the committee whose names are 
hereunto subscribed as their spokesmen and representatives, which said com- 
mittee has been so recognized by the employer; and 

Wuereas, the parties hereto recognize and subscribe to the principles of 
collective bargaining in its fullest and truest sense, for the mutual interests 
and benefit of all concerned; and 

Wuereas, the employees are desirous of having assurance that while em- 
ployed by and working for the employer a certain fair wage scale and bene- 
ficial working hour schedule now in effect would remain in force; and 

Wuereas, the employees, through the committee, have bargained collec- 
tively to obtain such advantages and benefits, and the employer is willing to 
’ give such assurance upon the terms and conditions hereinafter set forth, 
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Terms of Contract 


Now, Therefore, in consideration of the foregoing, and of the mutuality of the 
agreements herein contained, and of the sum of One Dollar ¢$1.00) by each 
of the parties hereto to the other in hand paid, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, the parties hereto hereby agree: 

First: The employer and employees mutually agree that the Standard Prac- 
tice Instructions as issued and followed by X Company, Inc., for several years 
prior to the negotiation of this agreement is made and hereby becomes a part 
of this contract and is appended hereto. These Standard Practices relate to 
overtime, vacations, working hours and other working conditions except 
rate of wages for normal working hours. 

Second: The employer agrees to pay all employees engaged by and working 
for it in any capacity the same rate of hourly pay or weekly pay as was in 
force and effect on February 1, 1939. 

Third: The employer and the employees mutually agree that the employer 
has the right to place each, any or all of his employees on a piece-work basis. 
The piece-work rate established shall be arrived at by mutual agreement be- 
tween the employer and the employees of the department involved. In case 
the employer and the employees cannot arrive at a satisfactory piece-work 
rate, that question shall be submitted to arbitration as hereinafter provided. 
It is further mutually agreed and understood that any piece-work rate estab- 
lished will enable the worker to earn at least the same amount of money he 
had been earning on an hourly basis of pay. 


No Lockouts or Strikes 


Fourth: The employer agrees that if the employees abide by, and fully per- 
form all the terms and conditions of this agreement on their part to be per- 
formed, from on and after this date and during the term of this agreement, 
it will not lock out any of the employees who may be working for it, because 
of any disagreement or dispute arising hereunder. Nothing in this agreement 
contained, however, shall in any way affect or interfere with the right of the 
employer to discharge employees or to lay off or dispense with the services 
of the employees, or any one, or any part, or all of them, because required to 
do so by reason of seasonal slackness, lack of. orders, dearth of business or 
necessitated for repairs, renewal or alteration of plant and/or equipment. 

Fifth: The employees agree that henceforth and during the entire period of 
this agreement up to and including July 1, 1943, they, or any of them, will 
not go out on strike. 

Sixth: Any employee has the right to join any union of his own choosing 
or to refrain from joining any union. The employees or any of them shall not 
and have not the right to demand a closed shop or a signed agreement by his 
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employer with any union. This does not in any way restrain the employees 
from having a union representing them or advising them in collective bargain- 
ing, and the employer has the absolute and unqualified right to hire or dis- 
charge any employee or employees for any reason and regardless of his or their 
afhiliation or non-affiliation with any union; except that it is mutually under- 
stood and agreed that the employer will not discharge employees because of 
legitimate union activities conducted outside of company time or company 
property or because of affiliation with any union. It is further mutually 
agreed and understood that the collective bargaining committee or the em- 
ployees will not intimidate or coerce employees and also will not solicit mem- 
bership in any union on corporation time or plant property. 


Discharges Not Arbitrable 


A discharged employee may submit to the employer facts indicating that 
his discharge was unreasonable, and the employer may at its discretion rein- 
state said employee, it being the intention of the employer that employees 
be not unjustly ‘discharged. It is strictly understood and agreed, however, 
that the question as to the propriety of an employee's discharge is in no event 
to be one for arbitration or mediation and that any action of reinstatement, if 
any, will be taken voluntarily by the employer if it deems such reinstatement 
advisable. 

Seventh: The wage scale established in this agreement is to continue in full 
force and effect until June 30, 1939, except that it may be voluntarily increased 
by the employer in any part and in any respect before that time, and if so 
increased, may be reduced by the employer, but not below the scale agreed 
upon to take effect with the signing of this contract. 

Eighth: Not less than fifteen (15) days and not more than thirty (0) days 
prior to June 30, 1939, the employer or the committee may file notice of its 
or their desire for a change in the rate of wages or the number of regular hours 
of employment per week, or both, as herein and hereby established. During 
this period, a request for consideration in regard to a change in facilities of 
employment may also be submitted. The term ‘‘facilities of employment’’ 
means only and relates only to suitable dressing facilities and maintenance of 
sanitary working conditions in and about the employer's premises and shall 
not be subject to any other construction or interpretation. 


Arbitration of Wages 


If such a notice is filed and, if during the period between the giving of the 
notice and June 30, 1939, no arrangement, mutually satisfactory, for a change 
of rate of wages and hours or working facilities, or vacations, as indicated is 
reached between the parties, the matters in dispute arbitrable hereunder as are 
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properly incorporated in the notice, and such matters only, shall be settled by 
mediation and arbitration. The arbitrator designated shall be mutually 
acceptable to the employer and the committee and the decision of the arbi- 
trator shall be accepted by and shall be final and binding on all of the parties 
to this agreement. Any decision rendered by the arbitrator subsequent to 
June 30, 1939, effecting a change in the rate of wages, shall be retroactive to 
June 30, 1939. 

In the event that the employer and the committee cannot agree upon an 
arbitrator, they shall petition the Supreme Court of the State to appoint a 
disinterested party to act as arbitrator, the cost of arbitration to be borne 
and paid equally by the employer and the employees. All of the parties 
understand and agree that the propositions and questions of a closed shop 
and signing of an agreement with any union are not and shall at no time be 
matters subject to, or to be submitted to, arbitration. 

Not less than fifteen (15) days and not more than thirty Go) days prior 
to June 30, 1940, and June 30, 1941, and June 30, 1942, the employer or the 
committee may file notice of its or their desire for a change in the rate of wages 
or the number of regular hours of employment per week, or vacations, or a 
change in facilities of employment to be effective for the following twelve 
months, in accordance with the procedure prescribed for mediation and arbi- 
tration as set forth in the above paragraphs. 


Five Year Agreement 


Ninth: The parties hereto agree that the wage scale agreed upon to become 
effective June 30, 1939, shall remain in full force and effect until June 30, 1940, 
and that thereafter every year this agreement shall be renewable automatically 
in full force and effect, except as mutually agreed upon and amended in writing 
in accordance with the provisions of the foregoing article, up to and including 
June 30, 1943. It is further mutually agreed and understood that all of the 
terms, provisions and conditions of this agreement shall remain in full force 
and effect up to and including June 30, 1943, except as the changes specified 
may be agreed upon as indicated, which changes shall be effective and binding 
upon the parties hereto only if reduced to writing and signed by the parties 
hereto. 

Tenth: The parties hereto mutually agree that the watchmen, salesmen, 
clerical help and those employees engaged in the field are not covered by 
this agreement. 

In Witness WHEREOF, the parties hereto have hereunto affixed their signa- 
tures as of the day and date first above mentioned. 
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THE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING COMMITTEE , 
oF EmpLoygges oF X Company, INc. X Company, Inc. 




















Individual Contract 





I, , the undersigned, hereby agree to accept temporary employ- 
ment in the X Company, Ine. , plant and I agree to abide by all the terms of the agree- 
ment entered into by, and between, X Company, Inc., and its employees, including the 
Standard Practice procedure which is a part of said agreement, as of February , 1939, 
which is attached hereto. I agree to accept this temporary employment at the rate of 
wages of cents per hour, and I further agree to have no further claim against 
X Company, Inc., upon my discharge, provided I am paid for the hours worked during 
said employment. 





(Signature) 








The First Concern of Business Continues to 


be Recovery and Jobs. 


Today There are 


Still Too Many Employable Men and Women 
Who Want Work and Cannot Find It. 


Relief Pay 4% 


of National Income 


By Bureau oF StTaTisTICs AND RESEARCH, 


ATA ON estimated monthly in- 
ID come in the United States for 


the period 1929-38, pub- 
lished by the Department of Com- 
merce in the Survey of Current Business, 
show effectively the relationship of 
payments for direct and work relief 
to total income. These data enable 
relief pay to be viewed in perspective 
within the total structure of national 
income. 

The index of monthly income pre- 
sented in chart I is based on the 
average month in 1929 as equal to 
100. (The income-payment series for 
compensation of employees, entrepre- 
neurial income, and dividends and 
interest are adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ation.) The income classifications in 
the chart are as follows: (1) compen- 
sation of employees (except under 


Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


work-relief programs), (2) entrepre- 
neurial income, (3) dividends and 
interest, (4) adjusted service certifi- 
cate payments to veterans (soldiers’ 
bonus), (5) direct relief, (6) work 
relief, (7) social insurance benefits. 
When the component segments of the 
chart are compared, they show that 
although payments for direct and 
work relief have increased greatly in 
recent years, the share of the total 
which these represent has remained 
relatively small. 

Only relief pay from public funds 
are included in the relief segments of 
the chart. From‘1929 through 1932, 
work-relief is included with direct 
relief because the volume of such pay- 
ments prior to 1933 was negligible 
and reports on this type of relief were 
not uniform. Relief pay for 1929 
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through 1932 is estimated by the 
Department of Commerce, primarily 
from data for relief payments in 120 
urban areas. The data on relief pay- 
ments subsequent to 1932 are from 
records and reports of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
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blind; and emergency subsistence pay- 
ments to farmers by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, the 
Resettlement Administration, and 
the Farm Security Administration. 
“Work relief’ includes relief and 
nonrelief earnings on work-relief and 
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Cuart I. Inpex or Income Payments 1N THE UnireD States, 1929-38 


t Work relief, direct relief, social insurance benefits, and payments to veterans not adjusted for seasonal varia- 


tion. 
ttExcluding work relief. 


Prepared by: U. S. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 


the Works Progress Administration, 
the Social Security, Board, and other 
Federal agencies. 

The ‘‘direct-relief’’ segment of the 
chart includes general relief other 
than work relief; payments to recip- 
ients of old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the 





administrative projects of the FERA, 
earnings under the emergency educa- 
tion and student-aid programs of the 
FERA, earnings under the Civil 
Works Program, earnings of enrolled 
and nonenrolled persons in the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, relief and 
nonrelief earnings of persons em- 
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ployed on projects of the WPA and 
other Federal agencies under the 
Federal Works Program, and small 
amounts of earnings on work projects 
of State and local relief administra- 
tions. The payments for direct and 
work relief do not include expenses 
for administrative purposes, for ma- 
terials, equipments, and supplies, or 
for certain other expenses incident to 


_ the operation of relief programs. 


‘Social insurance benefits’’ include 
unemployment compensation, lump- 
sum payments under the old-age in- 
surance program of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, and benefits paid to former 
railroad workers under the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Such payments first became signifi- 
cant in 1938 and will become in- 
creasingly important in the future. 

Relief accounted for a negligible 
share of total income in 1929 and 
1930 (0.1 percent) and did not exceed 
1 percent of the total until 1933, 
when the proportion was 2.7 percent. 
In 1934 relief payments comprised 4.3 
percent of the total, and in 1935, 
4.4 percent. The largest ratio of re- 
lief payments to the total was re- 
corded for 1936 when the proportion 
was 4.8 percent. In 1937 total income 
continued to rise, and relief declined. 
Relief payments in that year amounted 
to 3.8 percent of total income. The 
relative importance of relief to total 
national income in each year from 
1929 through 1937 is presented graph- 
ically in chart II. 

Work relief comprised the major 
portion of relief payments during 
each year from 1933 through 1937. 
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In 1936 work-relief pay was about 
four times as great as direct relief. 
Work-relief accounted for 3.8 percent 
of total income during 1936, whereas 
direct relief comprised only 1 percent. 
The predominance of work relief less- 
ened somewhat in 1937, but such 
payments were still more than double 
those for direct relief. 
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EZ RELIEF PAYMENTS ALL OTHER INCOME PAYMENTS 


Cuart II. Revizr Payments anD Att OrHer INcoME 
PAYMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1929-37 


Relief payments for 1929 and 1930 too small to 
be visible. 


The index presented in chart I is 
based on income payments measured 
in dollars and does not take into 
consideration the population increase 
which has occurred since the base 
year of 1929. Inasmuch as the popu- 
lation increased between 6 and 7 per- 
cent from 1929 to 1938, the index will 
have to rise well above too before 
before the 1929 level of income per 
inhabitant is restored. It should be 


borne in mind, however, that the 
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lower prices in effect in recent years 
tend to offset to some extent the 


TABLE 1 
Annuat Income PayMENTS AND ANNUAL RELIEF 
PAYMENTS PER INHIBITANT IN THE 
Untrep States, 1929-37 








—_ Total anoual income Total annual relief 
per inhabitant pay per inhabicant 

1929 $641 (1) 

1930 596 $1 

193 I 5°9 2 

1932 397 4 

1933 365 10 

1934 413 18 

1935 440 19 

1936 502 24 

1937 534 21 











Based on total population estimated by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census as of July 1 of each year except 
1929. 

(1) Less than 50 cents. 


effect of the population increase since 
1929. In table 1 estimated total an- 
nual income and annual relief pay 
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per inhabitant are given for the years 
1929 through 1937. 

Relief payments increased from less 
than one-half dollar per inhabitant 
in 1929 to about $24 per inhabitant 
in 1936. In 1937 relief payments per 
inhabitant amounted to approxi- 
mately $21. Total income shrank 
from $641 per inhabitant in 1929 to 
$365 in 1933. In each year from 1934 
through 1937 total income per in- 
habitant increased materially over 
the previous year, but by 1937 this 
average had risen to only $534, still 
far below the 1929 level. The ratio 
of relief payments per inhabitant to 
total income per inhabitant increased 
from less than 0.1 percent in 1929 
to 4.8 percent in 1936. In 1937 relief 
pay per inhabitant, including both 
work relief and direct relief, com- 
prised slightly less than 4 percent of 
total income per inhabitant. 
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Appeal from China 


National Library of Peiping 
Kunming, China 
December 28, 1938. 


Dear Sir: 

Since Japan’s military occupation of Peiping, national institutions of learn- 
ing in that historic city have been unable to function. In view of this 
situation, we have established an office at Kunming, Yunnan. We have been 
collecting books and journals in order to meet the intellectual needs of 
Chinese scholars. As many of our universities and scientific institutions have 
been destroyed by Japanese militarists, the need of scientific literature felt 
by Chinese scholars is especially urgent at the present time. 

In order to keep our scholars informed as to recent developments in various 
branches of science, we are building up a special reprint collection which 
will be of great value to our investigators engaged in scientific research. 

Knowing that your institution has made notable contributions to learning 
and cognizant of your intellectual sympathy for China, we earnestly hope that 
you will find it possible to ask your members to send us a complete set of 
their reprints if they are still available for distribution. 

As we have to start our work entirely afresh, we are in urgent need of books 
and periodicals of all kinds, old or new, especially standard works in various 
fields. Donations of books from American and Canadian authors may be 
sent to us care of the International Exchange Service, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., which makes monthly shipments to China. Should your 
friends be willing to lend a helping hand in the rehabilitation of our col- 
lections, will you kindly make the necessary contracts for us? 

A great deal of scientific work is being carried on in China in spite of the 
war. Your members’ contributions will render a great service to the present 
and future generations of intellectual workers in this country. 

Thanking you in anticipation for your kind co-operation and assistance, 

Yours faithfully, 
T. L. Yuan, 
Acting Director. 


Director, 
Personnel Research Federation, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
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PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Bryce M. Stewart. New York: Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1938, 665 pp. 
Price $4 


This is the fourth volume in a series 
of studies dealing with unemploy- 
ment insurance and public employ- 
ment offices initiated by Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., in 1933. 
The first three volumes cover Great 
Britain, Germany, Canada, France, 
Sweden and Switzerland. The pres- 
ent study considers the American 
system of employment service and 
unemployment compensation from an 
administrative viewpoint, against a 
background of the development and 
provisions of the Social Security and 
Wagner-Peyser acts. It analyzes in 
detail the structure of the federal- 
state system and, taking as a sample 
five jurisdictions—Wisconsin, New 
York, New Hampshire, California 
and the District of Columbia—con- 
siders the type and development 
of the state organizations and pro- 
cedures. 

The study surveys the progress in 
both the federal and state spheres. 
It estimates that the federal-state 
organization will involve administra- 
tive costs of $65-$70 million a year 
and a personnel requirement of about 
35,000. 

While it is recognized that the 
system has certain merits, a number 
of serious defects are indicated. The 


major criticisms may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Lack of unified planning and 
command has resulted in a compli- 
cated, disjointed organization with- 
out sufficient cohesions, flexibility or 
morale for so great an enterprise, 
constantly changing in character. 

2. Too little regard has been given 
to the experience with social insur- 
ance abroad and with workmen's 
compensation and the public employ- 
ment service in the United States. 
The difficulties have been underrated. 

3. Since the jurisdictions have sep- 
arate funds, varying rates of unem- 
ployment and, in some instances, 
slight diversification of risk, and 
have given little attention to actu- 
arial principles, insolvency of some 
funds is inevitable. 

4. Two national supervising agen- 
cies, twelve regional supervising 
agencies and fifty-one administra- 
tions in the subsidiary jurisdictions, 
exclusive of separate employment 
service agencies in many jurisdic- 
tions, are not only unwieldy but ab- 
sorb an undue proportion of the re- 
sources in overhead costs. 

5. The necessity of close national 
supervision over the numerous ad- 
ministrative agencies, since about 95 
per cent of their expenditures are 
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from federal sources, makes it difficult 
to establish that measure of auton- 
omy for state officials which would 
permit long-term planning, encour- 
age initiative and enhance morale. 

6. Too much has been attempted 
with inadequate financial and .per- 
sonnel resources. 

Several proposals are advanced for 
a more effective organization. In 
summary, these proposals look to a 
more simplified and integrated or- 
ganization under a unified command, 
more flexible budget provision, a 
better actuarial basis, stronger fed- 
eral control of state action with 
simultaneously a greater measure of 
autonomy for state agencies, a greater 
degree of uniformity in state legisla- 
tion and administrative procedures, 
and a federal-state system of unem- 
ployment assistance supplementary 
to unemployment compensation to 
bolster the funds, provide more ade- 
quate protection and through federal 
grants-in-aid to promote a much 





needed standardization in law and 
practice. 

A fundamental recommendation 
proposes the creation of a technical 
committee attached to the Social Se- 
curity Board to safeguard the state 
funds and to render actuarial service 
to the state agencies. The study 
suggests that coverage should be 
more complete and that new sources 
of income must be had, and it makes 
specific suggestions in these direc- 
tions. 

The final conclusion is that no mat- 
ter how thorough-going any effort 
to improve the federal-state system 
may be, it will still prove defective. 
Because of differences in the unem- 
ployment rates of the states, protec- 
tion cannot be uniform throughout 
the country, and some funds will be- 
come insolvent while others continue 
to pay benefits. It is asserted that in 
the end these conditions will make a 
national system inevitable. 
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